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ABBOT’S CLIFF TUNNEL, 
On the London and Dover Railroad, 


is one thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
seven yards in length, cut through chalk 
of 0 compact a structure as almost to ri- 


val limestone in hardness. This tunnel is 
nearly six hundred feet below the top of 
the cliff, about twelve feet above high wa- 
ter mark, and one hundred and fifty feet 
from the sea. It is ventilated by side gal- 
leries opening in the face of the cliff. A 
tigzag walk leads from the tunnel to the 
top of Abbot’s Head, where splendid views 
awe obtained of the English coast and the 
coast of France. 











Narrative. 
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THE CLERGYMAN’S PROFLIGATE SON. 

[The following interesting and instructive 
tketch is from a work published by Messrs. S. 
K. Whipple & Co., entitled “The Hill-Side 
Church, or Reminiscences of a Country Pastor- 
ue,” by Rev. J. W. Chickering, of Portland :] 


“So you see, my old and steadfast friend, 
that it is better to weep over a son in in- 
y, than to groan over him in manhood.” 
These were the words of a father whose 
ton, a hopeless prodigal, had wandered to 
country, and was, for atime, an in- 
mate of Mr. W.’s tamily at the hillside. I 
Wid a hopeless prodigal. It may well be 
Wpposed that his case seemed hopeless to 
ttrangers, when even a father’s fond heart 
‘ould cherish no more consolatory feelings 
tan those expressed in the following ex- 
from the same letter :—‘ Do not un- 
atand me that I have no hope; but it 




















is only that faint and flickering light, by 
which the Father conducts the almost des- 
pairing heart to Him, whose grace is al- 
mighty as His will is sovereign.” I quote 
from memory ; and I trust there is no im- 
propriety in holding up, as a warning to 
young men, and as a hint to parents, es- 
pecially those who refuse to be comforted 
at the graves of infant children, the follow- 
ing sad fragment of the history of M. 

My first knowledge of bim was soon af- 
ter his arrival, a wretched vagabond, in 
this country. It was a beautiful summer 
evening. I had the pleasure, a pleasure 
which I often enjoyed, of being one of a 
numerous circle around the tea-table at the 
“Cottage.” Mr. and Mrs. W. had on this 
occasion several friends sharing their ele- 
gant hospitality, among whom were several 
ladies from London. A servant announced 
to Mr. W. that some one desired to see 
him at the door, adding that he refused to 
come into the house, but had seated him- 
self on the steps of the piazza, apparently 
much exhausted. Mr. W. immediately 
left the table, and found the stranger to be 
a young man in a sailor’s dress, whose 
whole appearance indicated extreme pover- 
ty and wretchedness. He raised his hand, 
and fixing his eyes on the face of Mr. W., 
said, ‘‘ If you will believe it, sir, I am the 
son of your old friend C—— C——.” 

** You the son of C C——!” replied 
Mr. W. “It may be so, but it requires 
rather more proof than your assertion, to 
satisfy me that I see in this miserable object 
the son of my old friend; but come into 
the house,” he kindly added, “and after 
tea we will look into the matter.” 

The poor fellow at first refused, saying 
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he was not worthy to come under such a 
roof, but was at length prevailed upon; 
and when we rose from the table, and en- 
tered the next apartment, our curiosity was 
gratified by a sight of the strange guest 
whose appearance and pretensions Mr. W. 
had described to us. 

The scene was a striking one. The fa- 
mily instinctively formed a semi-circle 
around the sailor boy who sat at one side 
of the room. The lamp upon the centre- 


,| table, which was within the semi-circle, 


shone brightly upon each member of the 
group. The white dresses of the ladies, 
and the aspect of the whole company, were 
strangely contrasted with the weather- 
beaten features, bearing marks of vice as 
well as of suffering, and with the soiled 
and tattered garments, of the poor outcast. 

He cowered beneath the gaze which was 
bent on him, and seemed to shrink, gather- 
ing his hardly decent covering more close- 
ly about him, as if he would escape through 
the wall and hide himself from inspection. 
A few questions, to which he gave correct 
replied, together with his instant recogni- 
tion of Mrs. W., remarking, however, a 
slight change in her appearance since he 
met her in France, when he was quite a 
child, established the at first incredible 
fact of his identity as a younger and once 
promising son of Rev. C C——, an 
excellent and distinguished clergyman, a 
native of England. His sad history, part- 
ly then given by himself and afterwards 
gradually developed by subsequent confes- 
sions, and for the most part confirmed by 
letters received soon after from the Conti- 
nent, where his father then was, is, in few 
words as tollows :— 

He had been placed by his father, at an 
early age, at one of the best schools in 
France. His idle and dissolute habits, 
caused, it was hoped, rather by the influ- 
ence of evil companions with whom he un- 
fortunately became intimate, than by any 
vicious disposition of his own, led to his 
removal to Edinburgh. Here he was soon 
joined by some of the same associates who 
had first allured him into the paths of vice. 
Being soon disgraced, and becoming in- 
volved in debt, he was ashamed to meet 
his father, and preferred the life of a wan- 
derer. During the few years succeeding, 
he became, by turns, an inmate of a whale 
ship, a soldier in a British regiment quar- 
tered in the north of Scotland, and a de- 
serter, finding his way through Scotland 
and the greater part of England, on foot, 
supporting himself in part by sign-painting, 
and sometimes working as a common house 
painter. Having travelled in this way, as 
he asserted, sixteen hundred miles, he be- 
came tired of wandering, and presented 
himself to his father, then in France or 
Germany with his family, “ the veriest va- 
gabond,” to quote again from the letter 
above referred to, ‘‘on the face of the 
earth.” 

A situation was then found for him in 
South America, which he lost by bad be- 
havior on the voyage. After a while he 
obtained passage in a British vessel to 
Halifax, and thence to Boston. To the 
last place he ‘* worked his passage,” as a 
common sailor, and arrived in a state of 
destitution. Here a trifling circumstance 
brought to his mind Mr. W., his father’s 
friend, and on inquiry, having learned in 
which of the New England States he lived, 
he performed the journey, mostly on foot, 
and in due time presented himself, as al- 
ready described, at B. 

His whole deportment was at first ex- 
ceedingly humble. He declined being 
sent home to his father, declaring that he 











could never see his face again, until he had 
something besides words of penitence to 
offer as a pledge of reformation. He ear- 
nestly desired occupation in obscurity, if 
it were even labor in amine, until he could 
regain a character. 

Not even the prodigal son was treated 
with more kindness by his own father, than 
was this poor outcast by his father’s friend. 
And although, with the garb of a gentle- 
man, he reassumed not only the manners 
and conversation of a well educated person, 
but a self-complacent air, altogether un- 
suitable to his late character, yet his sad 
history, and his apparent strong desire to 
do right, interested us all in his behalf.— 
For a few months his conduct, though not 
unexceptionable, was on the whole encou- 
raging. . 

A situation was obtained for him as a 
teacher of the French language. And so 
long as he adhered to the solemn pledge of 
total abstinence, not only from distilled 
liquors, but “‘ from all that can intoxicate,” 
which Mr. W. had at the very outset in- 
duced him to subscribe, his prospects seem- 
ed fair. But in an evil hour a well-mean- 
ing but mistaken friend, at whose house he 
was visiting, offered him a glass of cider. 
Receiving it at such hands,—for it was 
both a temperate and a pious man who of- 
fered it, the temptation could not be re- 
sisted. With that draught, his appetite 
for stimulating drink returned in its old 
and dreadful strength. Cider, wine, and 
ale, became his frequent beverages. The 
evil was made worse by the necessity of 
his boarding at a public house. Mr. W. 
and his family being then at his town re- 
sidence, and M.’s conduct having become 
so arrogant, and his habits so bad, that no 
private family was willing to receive him, 
there was no other alternative, as he at 
this time had charge of a French class in 
the village of L. 

After a few weeks he began to avow in- 
tentions of suicide, and somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed a phial of laudanum, 
which he constantly carried about his per- 
son. The cause which he assigned for 
this determination was the rejection of his 
addresses, by a highly respectable young 
lady, for whom he had conceived an ar- 
dent, and it is believed, honorable attach- 
ment. His natural impetuosity and un- 
governed violence of character displayed 
itself, in his endeavors to terrify and com- 
pel the young lady and her friends to al- 
low him an interview. 

Things were in this state when he cal- 
led on me, one evening, at my residence, 
a few miles from the village of L. He de- 
sired a private interview. When we were 
alone, he told me that he had come to bid 
me farewell, and to request me to execute 
some trifling commissions for him, as be- 
fore the next morning he should “be a 
dead man.” I treated his declaration at 
first with indifference. He renewed it in 
the most solemn manner, saying he could 
not and would not live. After repeating 
his former request, with some additional 
ones respecting his burial, &c., he began 
to arrange some papers he had brought with 
him, and of which he wished me to take 
charge, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the people at the hotel. I took 
this opportunity to leave the room and 
consult some gentlemen who had called on 
business, as to the proper course for me 
to pursue. Our conclusion was, that al- 
though there was some cause for anxiety, 


' yet the circumstance did not warrant any 


attempt at restraint or supervision. Be- 
fore he left me I made a solemn appeal to 
him respecting the nature of the act which 
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he avowed the intention of perpetrating.— 
He heard me through, and replied that he 
did not come to ask my advice but my as- 
sistance. I parted from him at the door, 
not without some apprehensions and yet 
with no sufficiently definite fears, knowing 
as I did his boastful and at the same time 
cowardly character, to make me willing to 
alarm the inmates of his boarding house, 
or by any direct efforts to attempt the 
frustration of his alledged purpose. 

After an interval of two hours or more, 
as 1 was about to retire for the night, a 
messenger came in the greatest haste from 
the keeper of the public house in L., de- 
siring me to come instantly and see M., 
who was dying by poison. I lost no time 
in obeying the summons, and on my arrival 
found the house in the greatest confusion. 
The passages leading to M.’s apartment 
were filled with female inmates of the 
house, extremely terrified, and the chamber 
was crowded with men. 

It appeared on inquiry that he had drunk 
the laudanum from a tumbler, then going 
to his room, locked the door, undressed 
himself, and lain down to die. The tum- 
bler had accidentally attracted attention, 
and led to the discovery of the dreadful 
act. The door of the chamber was then 
forced open, and attempts were made to 
arouse him from the state of partial insen- 
sibility which had already commenced. — 
These attempts had in part succeeded, and 
when I entered the room two physicians 
were standing by his bedside, urging him 
to swallow a potion which they had pre- 
pared. This he was sternly refusing to 
do, begging them to let him die in peace. 
When he saw me, he exclaimed, with a de- 
moniacal laugh,— 

** Ah, sir, you see I am not so great a 
coward as you took me for.” 

“M—,” saidI, ‘I have not come to 
bandy words with you; 1 have but one 
question to ask; and I charge you before 
you answer it, to think of your father and 
mother, whose gray hairs you are bringing 
down with sorrow to the grave, and of 
your God, before whom you are rashly at- 
tempting to hurry your wretched soul. My 
question is this,—will you voluntarily 
swallow this draught which Dr. C. has 
prepared?’ His reply was instant and 
firm, ** No! I will not!” 

“‘ Very well,” said I, “if you will not 
do it voluntarily, you must involuntarily.” 
Then turning to the physicians I stated my 
determination to spare no pains and hesi- 
tate at no measures, however violent, under 
their direction, by which his life, though 
apparently useless, might be prolonged, so 
that his excellent parents might at least be 
spared the agony of learning that their 
youngest son died by his own hand. We 
immediately engaged in a series of efforts 
of the most severe and unremitting descrip- 
tion, which he resisted for hours with a 
convulsive strength that astonished us all, 
and in the course of which he was once 
left strangled and apparently lifeless. 

From this condition, however, he was 
aroused by the most powerful stimulants, 
and at length our endeavors began to suc- 
ceed. Although with oaths and curses he 
resisted the efforts of nature, yet his sto- 
mach finally rejected the deadly agent, and 
towards morning I left him exhausted and 
feverish, with his mouth much lacerated by 
the violence we had been compelled to em- 
ploy,—but out of danger. 

The next day I saw himagain. He was 
suffering both from the effects of the poison 
and of the remedies which had been used, 
but showed no signs of compunction. His 
spirit was untamed. He did not thank us 
for saving his life, and expressed the wish 
that we had allowed him to die. When 
told at one time he was thought to be dead, 
and that if the effort to force the medicine 
down his throat had+been persisted in an- 
other minute, he would never have breath- 
ed again, he exclaimed in the most harden- 
ed manner, “ O! why did you not hold on 
that other minute ?” 

He would not promise to abstain from 
similar attempts in future, though as a mark 
of gratitude to his host and hostess for 
their kind attentions, he assured them that 
he would never trouble them in the same 
way again. He soon left the place, tnder- 
took to teachin the city of B . but 
without success, owing to his intemperate 
habits, end whether yet living I know not. 
If these pages should ever meet his eye, let 
him remember that God will never refuse 
to forgive and save the penitent, to what- 





ever distance they may have wandered, and 
however vile and wretched they may have 
become. 

But to return to the scene of attempted 
suicide. Never have I beheld so horrid, 
and at the same time so instructive a spec- 
tacle. More than once I stepped out upon 
the upper piazza of the house, that I might 
breathe the fresh air of midnight, and re- 
assure myself, by looking at the bright 
moon and the beautiful landscape, and en- 
joying again the stillness of a summer 
evening, that I was nota visitor in the 
abodes of despair. Execrations, profane 
jests, prayers for death, and messages to 
the object of his affections, were intermin- 
gled ina manner of which no description 
could convey the full idea. 

When the clock in the neighboring 
steeple gave out the hour of midnight, he 
exclaimed, with apparent solemnity, ‘Great 
God, before twelve to-morrow I shall be 
in thy presence!” In the next breath he 
uttered a witticism upon what he called the 
bungling practice of the “* Yankee doctors,” 
and advised them in future to have more 
efficient means at hand for similar cases.— 
From the whole scene, dreadful and re- 
volting as it was, I endeavored to extract 
some good, especially to the mixed com- 
pany who crowded the chamber during the 
greater part of that fearful night. 

In reply to my inquiries as to the origin 

of all his vice and wretchedness, he assured 
me that idleness was the first downward 
step he had taken. This led him to va- 
rious methods of “killing time,” such as 
drinking, gaming, and theatre going, which 
lead so many young men down to the gates 
of death. He was the child of hope, of 
affluence and of prayer. Yet idleness 
proved his ruin. Let the young man who 
reads these pages remember his sad con- 
fession, made at a moment when he expect- 
ed soon todie. Let him shun idleness, as 
he would the outer circles of a whirlpool. 
If diligence is to be considered as one of 
the ‘* minor moralities’’ of life, it is no less 
true that it saves from some of the grosser 
vices. For the want of it M. was ruined. 
With advantages such as few enjoy, he 
plunged himself to a depth which few in 
this world are suffered to reach. This 
slight sketch can give but a faint impres- 
sion of its horrors. 
Let the parent, too, who finds it difficult 
to say concerning a sick or deceased child, 
“Thy will be done,” be reminded that 
God knows what is best, and perhaps in- 
flicts this blow to save him from a heavier 
one. Light in comparison would have 
been the agony of his parents if he had 
died in infancy, to that which wrung their 
hearts daily for many years of his life— 
Yet how often is such a bereavement re- 
garded as too heavy to be borne! I add 
but asingle word. If the ‘ Clergyman’s 
Profligate Son” is yet alive, may there be 
occasion to write another and a very dif- 
ferent chapter of his history. A chapter 
corresponding to the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, of whom it was said: he was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found. With God all things are possi- 
ble. 





Nurserv. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE MOTHER’S STORY. 
“ Tell us a story, mamma, please tell us 
a story,” said a number of youthful voices, 
as they gathered around the blazing wood 
fire, on a cold rainy evening in November. 
There is something in the very sight of a 
wood fire that seems to suggest the idea of 
good cheer and pleasant talks, and nice 
stories for the children; and so the little 
ones thought, as they looked upon the 
beautiful dancing flame, and with eager 
looks and voices begged their mother for 
‘**a story before they went to bed.” Such 
earnest entreaties could hardly be resisted 
by any one who could either remember or 
invent the desired tale; but Mrs. Percival 
had so often been called upon for the same 
entertainment, that all her stories seemed 
to have been exhausted. At length, after 
a few moments’ thought, she said: ‘‘ I can 
think of nothing to tell you except a true 
story of something that happened to me, 
when I wasa child, no older than Annie, 
and that taught me how much better pa- 
rents know what children ought to do than 
the children themselves.” 
James, a bright boy of ten, who had 














over arching trees. 


brought his chair close to his mother’s side, 
'ooked into her face to see if she was think- 
ing of him, and intended the story for his 
special benefit; for, like most boys, and 
girls too, he dearly loved to have his own 
way, and that day, had thought it ‘‘ too 
bad to have to stay in the house just for a 
little rain, and because he had a cough.” 

His mother had heard the complaining 
words, but had taken no notice of them, 

at the time; and the boy wondered whe- 
ther she would reprove him for them.— 
Without answering her son’s look by words, 
the mother’s eye met his, and he knew by 
its slightly reproving but gentle expression, 
that he was in her mind as she continued : 

‘* The story that I am going to tell you 
will show you, as it did me, that children 
do not always know what is best for their 
own happiness. It taught me a lesson 
which I never forgot.” 

‘* Please, mamma, begin the story,” said 
little Mary, who was sitting in her lap, 
and dig not like to have the moral come 
first. 

**About a mile from our house in S., 
there was a very wild spot, called the 
Lover’s Glen. There were great rocks, 
and deep caves in this romantic place, and 
it was the favorite resort, on a summer’s 
afternoon, for those young people who lov- 
ed to pick the beautiful ferns, and to gath- 
er mosses, and sit in the deep shade of the 

Ihad been with my 
parents to this lovely place, and with older 
friends, but we had never been allowed to 
go without some one old enough to keep 
us from danger. It was on a Saturday 
afternoon that a party of school-girls called 
at our house and asked me to go with 
them, and spend the pleasant half-holiday 
in the ‘ Lover’s Glen.’ My parents were 
both away, but I knew very well that, if 
at home, they would not permit me to go, 
as the three little girls were about my own 
age, and none of them were over ten years. 
I told them that my mother had gone away, 
but that I did not think she would let me 

Oo. 

“Well, when she comes home you can 
tell her that we made you go,” said Sarah 
Lee.” 

‘Or you can say that you thought there 
was no danger, and that I promised to 
take care of you,’ said Lizzy B., who was 
the oldest by a few months, and thought 
herself quite capable of taking care of us 
all. 

My conscience whispered, ‘Do not go; 
you know it is not right.’ But my heart 
listened to the voice of my school-mates, 
and, with a consciousness of doing wrong, 
I accompanied them. It was a long time 
before the voice of my conscience would 
give me any peace, or permit me to have 
any pleasure, and my companions laughed 
at me for being so sober. But, when we 
reached the deep, wooded glen, and enter- 
ed its charming shades, and began to climb 
over the rocks, the memory of my diso- 
bedience was driven away by the excite- 
ment of the scene. 

- * Let us try to discover some new cave, 
which nobody has ever seen before,’ said 
Lizzy B. Before long, by climbing over 
the rocks, and scrambling over some very 
rough places, she called out that she had 
found a splendid large cave, and that we 
must all come into it. This was no easy 
matter to get to the spot where Lizzy stood, 
but when we succeeded, and scrambled 
into the cave, it was indeed a larger one 
than we had ever seen, and seemed to us 
a great discovery. Such exclamations of 
delight as were then heard! We deter- 
mined to bring many of our school-mates 
and show them what we had found, and to 
call it the‘ Mammoth Cave,’ and to tell 
everybody that we discovered it !” 

After the first excitement of our fancied 
discovery was over, Lizzy B. said that if 
we would sit down on the rocky floor, she 
would tell us a fairy story. We were all 
charmed at this proposal, as Lizzie’s fairy 
stories were considered by all her school- 
mates, the best ever told. On this occa- 
sion it seemed to us that Lizzy did her 
very best, and so interested were we in 
listening, that we took no account of timé. 
Not so the sun; for, while we were lin- 
gering in the glen, the sun was approach- 
ing the western horizon, and did not wait 
for our convenience. 

When Lizzy’s last story was finished, 
and we all came out of our Mammoth Cave, 
we were startled to find how dark it had 
become. 





‘Do not be afraid, girls, but follo 


W me: 
I know the way,’ said Lizzy, in “i 


& ve 


| cheerful voice; who, as she had promise, 


to ‘ take care of us,’ felt that she must be 
the leader. We did follow her, over the 
rocks and fallen trunks of trees, till at last 
we came to a spot where we could go no 
further in that direction. There was quite 
a precipice, which Lizzy, with all her coy. 
rage, declared we could not get down, 
‘What shall we dovnow?’ was the 
question, as we all became convinced that 
we had lost our way. It was growi 
darker every moment, and there wag no 
time to be lost. But what was to be done? 
Lizzy, as usual, spoke first: ‘ Let us al] 
take different directions,’ she said, ‘ang 
the one that finds the way out first, call to 
the others.’ This was certainly good ag. 
vice, and, if we had been old enough to 
proceed calmly, there would not have been 
much danger. But we were all frightened 
and unwilling to be separated. Besides 
one of us had scraped her ancle, another 
had bruised her foot, another torn her dregs 
very badly, and altogether we were in 4 
sad plight. 

After numerous attempts had failed to 
find the way out of the glen, Lizzy herself 
gave up, and seated herself upon the 
ground completely discouraged. A dismal 
prospect was now before us, that of spend. 
ing the night among the rocks, with no 
light to cheer us, or soft bed to lie upon; 
and, knowing as we did, what distress our 
parents and friends at home would suffer, 
Mine was the greatest grief, for I had gone 
contrary to my parent’s wishes. While 
we were thinking of the sad prospect be- 
fore us, I heard voices, and saw, at a great 
distance, a faint light. They approached 
nearer, and thenI heard my fathers voice, 
shouting eagerly my name. ‘Here we 
are !’ was shouted in return, as loud as our 
voices could be raised. Ina few moments 
more, I found myself in my father’s arms, 
and we were soon in our own dear homes. 
I hope that you will not need such a les- 
*son to teach, you, my children, that diso- 
bedience to parents is followed by suffer- 
ing.” M. W. D. 
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GRACE DARLING. 


BY AUNT FANNY. 


Many of the stories in the Youth’s Com- 
panion are about people who never lived, 
but I think the adventure of Grace Darling, 
who resided in the northern part of Eng- 
land, and who was a very brave and noble 
woman, will be as interesting to you as 
fiction. But little was known of her, until 
the event narrated below took place, a few 
years since. ; 

It was a cold night in December. The 
wind blew fearfully, and the ocean waves 
dashed and leaped in their wild fury high 
upon the rocks which faced the coast. In 
a small brown hut, nestled among these 
rocks, sat a father and his child—his only 
child—that fearful night. Well did they 
know the dangers which gathered around 
the mariner in such an hour; for that old 
man had been a sailor in his youth and 
manhood, and the daughter, small and 
graceful though her figure was, had been 
nursed amid the tumult of winds and 
waves, and she knew nothing of earth's 
beautiful things save the sunlit sea, and 
the lovely birds which flitted over it— 
Rocks, waves, and sky, had been her cow: 
panions always, and her eye was perfectly 
familiar with their changing aspect, but of 
the green grass, the tall trees, the wide 
meadows, the bright colored flowers, she 
knew nothing. Had a stranger looked 
upon her fairy-like figure, and seen the 
gentle expression of her soft blue eye, be 
would probably have thought her a timid 
girl; but her heart had grown strong 
fearless amid the stern influences arout 
her. Silent and thoughtful sat Grace 
her father, listening to the roar of the sut/, 
and the fury of the tempest.  “ God help 
any who may be near the coast to-night, 
said the old man, “‘ for nothing human cat 

save them.” At length they left the hut 
and went to the nearest rock, to look out 
upon the scene, and see if there were sigt 
of anything living abroad upon the sea 
The wild sublimity of this fearful landscap* 
waked all the slumbering energies of th 











maiden’s soul, and her heart went up” 
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God in fervent prayer for any who might 
be exposed to the fury of the tempest. 

The last light of day was fading into 
night, and they were about to turn sighing 
homeward, when the eye of Grace caught 
sight of something in the distance. It 

roved to be a vessel tossing and rolling 
among the billows. The first impulse of 
Grace was to shriek with terror, but she 
repressed it, and stood silently watching 
the fearful spectacle. At last gazing eager- 
ly into her father's face, she said, ‘‘ Our 
boat can save them!” ‘No, my child! 
no boatcan live an instant on this water.” 
She urged—she pleaded—but in vain.— 
The old sailor was brave, and he had a 
warm heart, but he believed he only ensur- 
ed his own destruction by launchiag his 
little boatin such a storm. ‘Come, my 
child let us go back, and pray that He who 
alone can reach them, will save, if it be 
His will.” But Grace was riveted to the 
spot,silent—breathless—her garments flut- 
tering in the wind, and a look of unuttera- 
ble agony upon her youthful face. ‘ And 
must they die—die—and no one make an 
effort for them?” Asudden light entered 
her soul, and gleamed upon her counte- 
nance. ‘J will go—I die a thousand 
deaths here, I will go! God will keep me!” 
It was in vain her father strove to alter her 
determination, and when he found he could 
not do it, he said, ‘*Grace, I will perish 
with you.” ‘God will keep us! God 
will keep us!” murmured she. Yes! noble 
maiden, fear not to put that tiny foot into 
the tossing boat—fear not to unloose its 
hold on earth—firmer than the firm earth 
is the Hand that holds thee—not a tress 
of thy sunny hair shall the waters soil un- 
less He permit it. “Tisdone! The boat 
leaves the shore with the father and his 
child. What thoughts were in her heart 
as she drifted onward? Thought she of 
lying down at the bottom of that cold, cold 
sea—alone—a corpse? Thought she of 
her father perishing for her—of her home, 
so dear in its wildness? She thought but 
of that vessel, those dying men. ‘‘ We 
shall save them! we shall save them !”— 
No thought of se/f dwelt in her soul that 
hour. How dear in her beautiful fearless- 
ness and self-devotion, must Grace- Dar- 
ling have been to the.angels who looked 
down upon her that night, tossed by that 
raging tempest ! 

They hear the shriek of the mariner, 
and redouble their efforts. They near 
them—she calls aloud. How like seraph 
music must that voice have sounded in the 
rude sailor’s ear, as he caught it mingling 
with the dirge of ocean! The boat reach- 
ed them, and nine hardy, toil-worn men, 
the only survivors of a gallant crew, stood 
in it around the now trembling girl. The 
protecting arm of the God of tempests is 
around them, and they reach the shore in 
safety, and as they gather around the blaz- 
ing fire in that little hut, what emotions 
of holy joy, of unutterable gratitude, must 
have filled the heart of the noble girl! __ 

Think of Grace Darling, my young 
friends; think of her amid the roaring 
waves, in that frail bark, kept by God from 
danger—think of her till your own young 
heart is filled with generous sympathy, and 
holy confidence, and learn from her never 
to fear that, while doing your duty, the 
arm of the Almighty cannot save you. 











Parental. 
“IT ALWAYS HAPPENS S0.” 
BY AUNT JULIA. 

“‘T dare say it will rain to-morrow ; it 
always happens so when I want to go any- 
where.” 

Annie, who made this remark, had been 
standing by the window, and watching the 
dark clouds as they rolled up over the 
Moon and stars; but, as she spoke, she 
came and sat down near hermother. The 
light of the lamp did not show a very 
sweet expression on her face. 

‘My dear, what troubles you?” inquir- 
ed her mother in a gentle tone. 

“I do believe it is going to rain to-mor- 
row, just because we wanted to have an 
excursion,’’ replied the child, pettishly. 

“ Why, Annie!” exclaimed her mother 
with surprise, ‘‘ do you know that you are 
finding fault with Providence ?” 

“Providence, mother? No,” said she 
with a softer voice, “I did not mean to find 
fault with any one; I only meant to say 
that it always happens so whenever I want 











to go anywhere.” ‘* What do you mean, 
Annie, by it’s ‘ always happening so?’ ”— 
Annie could not tell, and her mother con- 
tinued, “‘ Who takes care of the weather, 
my child ?” 

“God,” was the reverent reply. 

“Well, when God sees fit to bring out 
the sun or the rain, the heat or the cold, he 
does it for good reasons. Should we find 
fault with him because the weather that 
he appoints does not quite suit our plans ?” 

**1 did not mean to find fault with God, 
indeed I did not.” 

‘No, I presume not; but you would do 
well to be more careful. You didas much 
as to say that God always sent rainy wea- 
ther when you wanted it fair: and you 
even went so far as to make an accfisa ion 
beforehand, as if you were speaking of 
some one who was bent on crossing your 
wishes, and you did it with no very amia- 
ble temper besides.” 

‘**O, mother, I am very sorry I was so 
thoughtless, and I will pray God to forgive 
me.” 

After some little time, Annie spoke 
again, hesitatingly, “‘ Mother, God knows 
all things, does he not ?” 

** Yes, my child.” 

“Then if it is a good thing to have Sun- 
day-school excursions, as our teachers 
think, why do we not always have good 
weather for them ?” 

‘Tf I knew all things, Annie, I could 
tell you why; but one thing I do know, 
that God always does what is for the best. 
If he should see fit to hinder you and me, 
and perhaps all our friends from going on 
an excursion to-morrow, I should feel sa- 
tisfied that it would be best for us not to 
go, and I would be just as well contented 
to stay at home. Would you not?” 

“*] would try to be, mother. At any 
rate, I do not mean to find fault with the 
weather any more. I will remember who 
makes the weather, and then I cannot help 
knowing that it is all right, whether it 
suits my wishes or not.” 

The next day was bright and clear, but 
Annie’s mother, always feeble, had been 
taken quite ill. She did not wish to de- 
prive the little girl of her excursion; but 
Annie begged permission to remain at 
home. And all that long summer’s day, 
as she watched in the quiet sick chamber, 
and supplied, as far as she was able, the 
wants of her suffering mother, the child 
had no wish to be elsewhere, and she felt 
that one smile of thanks from those dear 
pale lips inspired in her heart a deeper and 
more serene happiness than she could have 
gathered on a whole day’s excursion. 

Years have passed since then, and An- 
nie has often proved that though her che- 
rished plans are sometimes disappointed, 
yet when she cheerfully yields to the ways 
of Providence, these seeming disappoint- 
ments work together for her good. She 
never says now, ‘It always happens so,” 
but she says that everything is so wisely 
and kindly ordered as to give her a far 
greater amount of happiness than she de- 
serves; and, with a child-like confidence, 
che puts her trust in Him who “ doeth all 
things well.”—[S. S. Adv. 








Benevolence. 
“SAFE! SAFE! SAFE!” 


Such was the exclamation uttered by a 
shipwrecked sailor, on one of the islands 
of the South Pacific Ocean. A few years 
before, he was one of a boat’s crew which 
had belonged to a vessel wrecked on those 
very shores. Another boat’s crew from the 
same vessel, having landed on the island, 
had been killed and devoured by the na- 
tives. Their comrades in the other boat 
kept out to sea, when they saw the fate of 
their companions, and were afterwards 
picked up and saved. 

It happened that the sailor referred to, 
was afterwards wrecked again upon the 
same island. Consternation seized his 
companions when they learned where they 
were. Escape was, however, impossible; 
and their only resource appeared to be to 
hide themselves in the thick woods, until 
an opportunity might offer to escape. But 
being sorely pressed by hunger, they de- 
termined to advance a little in the interior, 
in the hope of obtaining food. They were 
passing through a forest, where the crack- 
ling of every branch, and the rustling of 
the birds, led them to suppose an enemy 
was at hand, and that their lives would 








soon be sacrificed. They were toiling up 
a steep ascent, in the hope that when they 
reached the summit they should be able to 
see some distance, both over the island and 
seaward. The sailor already mentioned 
was ahead of the rest, and having emerged 


point of the hill, he was anxiously looking 
round to see if there was any prospect of 
deliverance. Suddenly his companions, 
who were just behind him, were startled 
by seeing him leaping for joy, and crying 
out, ‘* Safe, safe, safe !’’ 

Immediately under where he stood, was 
to be seén a village church. A missionary 
had been there, and God had blessed his 
labors. The people had become Christians, 
and of course their former savage and can- 
nibal practices had been given up; so that 
there was now no cause for fear lest they 
should be killed and eaten by the natives. 

[ Youth's ‘Day Spring. 


AS YE GO, PREACH. 


Once, while on a missionary tour, on cros- 
sing the Cheviot hills from Northumber- 
land to Scotland, I called at a shepherd’s 
house to visit his wife, a Christian woman, 
who was at that time under affliction. Not 
being acquainted with the hill road from 
that place, the good woman, on leaving, 
sent her servant girl with me to direct me 
on the right way. She was quite a young 
person, and careless about her soul. As 
we parted, I thanked her for her kindness 
in showing me the way to get into Scotland; 
I bethought me’ that probably she was ig- 
norant of the way of salvation, and put to 
her this question, ‘ Have you begun to care 
for your soul?’ The poor, simple, thought- 
less girl looked surprised, and confessed 
she had not. I simply quoted Isa. lv: 6, 
‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
and call ye upon him while he is near,’ and 
asked her to think seriously about it. 

Years passed away, and I heard no more 
of the girl, until, in prosecution of my mis- 
sionary work, in a hill district in the South 
of Scotland, I providentially met with her, 
a grown woman, who had been married for 
some time, and was now a widow. But 
now her ‘ Maker was her husband,’ and 
she, as far as man could judge, was a ‘new 
creature in Christ Jesus.’ In conversation 
with her about Divine things, I found that 
that text I had quoted to her, and to which 
I called her earnest attention, had never 
left her, and that by it she was awakened 
to seek Christ Jesus, until she found him 
as her own Savior. 

Dear, Christian reader, be careful never 
to allow Christless souls to leave your com- 
pany unwarned and uncounseled with re- 
gard to their everlasting salvation. Be 
ever sowing, and in due season ye shall 
reap.— [ Miss. Journal. 


Morality. 




















MOTHER TOLD ME NOT TO GO. 


Allen was sent to the city when quite a 
lad, the new scenes and objects which met 
his eye, so unlike the quiet and unchang- 
ing life of his native village, filled him with 
interest and excitement. He never felt 
tired of looking and walking about in time 
spared from his employment. Amongst 
other places.of which he had heard much, 
was thetheatre. Some of his associates 
went, and there was no end to the wonder- 
ful stories they told of what they saw and 
heard. Allen felt a rising desire to go too. 
He manfully resisted it, however. 

“Come,” said one of his companions, 
* go with us to-night.” 

“No,” answered Allen, “ not to-night.” 

“So you always say, ‘not to-night;’ 
come decide at once to go.” 

** No, not this time.” 

“Not to-night,” still replied Allen, 
walking away. 

** You shall havea ticket if you'll only 
come,” again urged his companion. 

Allen shook his head. ‘No, no,” said 
he, “no, no, keep it yourself, I cannot 
take it.” 

‘“‘ How obstinate,” rejoined the other; 
“‘ why, what can be your reason?” 

Allen hesitated for a moment. ‘“ My 
mother told me not to go to the theatre ; 
therefore I cannot go,” he at length firmly 
replied. His companion ceased to urge 
him longer; he beheld in Allen’s face a 
settled purpose to obey, and he left him 
without saying a word more. That was 








one of his mother’s last injunctions—** My 
son, do not go to the theatre.” Under 
such circumstances, some lads might have 
said, “* Why, I see no harm in the theatre ; 


, why should I not go? I see no reason 
_ why I cannot. 
from the forest, and reached the crowning | 


My mother, I fancy, did 
not know as much as she thought she did; 


| she away off home cannot tell what is 


what; besides, other young men of my 
age go.” I say some lads might have rea- 
soned thus, and disobeyed and gone. Not 
so with Allen. His mother badg him not 
go—that was sufficient forhim. He trust- 
ed in her knowledge, and confided in her 
judgement, and he meant to obey her; yes, 
and what was better, he was not afraid to 
say so. It was a wise decision, and if 
every youth away from home had moral 
courage enough to decide doubtful ques- 
tions in the same way, there would be 
many better men for it. 


Allen is now an excellent clergyman.— 
(Ch. Witness. 











Natural History. 


THE GOOD DOG AND BAD BOY. 


My neighbor keeps a noble Newfound- 
land dog in his store to guard it in the 
night. Not long since I was passing his 
etore about mid-day, when he came out 
with Towser at his heels and a pail in his 
hand. Hetold Towser to take the pail 
and carry it to the house, afew rods across 
the way. The dog did not whine over the 
command, nor curl his tail and refuse to 
go; no, not he. He obeyed at once, took 
the pailin his mouth, and away he went 
to the house. I watched him to see how 
well he fulfilled his master’s orders. The 
door was closed, so he sat down on the 
piazza, and waited a welcome. Five 
minutes passed, and no one opened the 
door; yet the dog was patient and faithful. 
Five minutes more passed, and just as I 
was about to leave, he was seen from the 
window, and admitted with his charge.— 
Faithful dog, thought I, never to refuse 
obedience, or wait for the second bidding. 

Then I thought of little Willie S ; 
who said to his mother in my presence,— 
“No, I can’t do it; let Ned go, he is not 
doing anything.” 

** Willie,” exclaimed his mother in a 
commanding tone, “go and bring that 
wood immediately; don’t let me have to 
tell you again.” 

The little fellow was mending his cart, 
but he dropped his hammer, now that he 
saw there was no escape, and started. ‘I 
always have the wood to bring,” he mut- 
tered as he left the room. He obeyed 
very reluctantly. He went pouting and 
murmuring after the wood, and when he 
returned he threw it into the box witha 
violence that threatened to break it to 
pieces. His mother looked ashamed and 
heart-sick. I pitied her from the depths 
of my soul. Think of it. Her son was 
less obedient than the dog; for the dog 
went cheerfully, wagging his bushy tail, 
and lifting his head as if to say, ‘‘I obey.” 

Learn a good lesson from the example 
of the dog, and never let it be said of you, 
“‘ Towser is more obedient than Willie.” 














* INSTINCT VERSUS REASON. 


We have read of a raven who had un- 
luckily built her nest in the vicinity of a 
quarry, where she was sorely frightened by 
the explosion of the blasting, and by the 
flying fragments of stone. But she soon 
learned to connect the moment of explosion 
with the ringing of a bell, to warn the 
miners, and would sit quietly in her nest 
till the bell rang, and return immediately 
after the discharge. The miners watched 
her movements with great curiosity, and 
strangers, having heard the story, used oc- 
casionally to come as eye-witnesses of her 
intelligent actions. At length the miners 
began to ring the bell arbitrarily to exhi- 
bit her movements to visitors, and the ra- 
ven, after a few flights without hearing any 
explosion, as if suspecting some fraud, 
would peer over her nest at the workmen, 
and would refuse to fly until she saw by 
the hurried movements below that a blast 
was about to follow. We clip from an ex- 
change a similar example of instinct in a 
dog, which though not vouched for by cre- 
dible witnesses as in the case of the raven, 
may have in it an element of truth. 

“A shepherd once, to prove the quick- 
ness of his dog, which was lying before the 
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fire in the house where we were talking, 
said to me, in the middle of a sentence, con- 
cerning something else, ‘ I’m thinking, sir, 
the cow is in the potatoes.’ Though he 
purposely laid no stress on these words, 
and said them in a quiet, unconcerned tone 
of voice, the dog, who appeared to be as- 
leep, immediately jumped up, and leaping 
through the open window, scrambled up to 
the turf roof of the house, from which he 
could see the potatoe field. He then, not 
seeing the cow there, ran and looked into 
the barn where she was, and finding that 
all was right, came back to the house. Af- 
ter a short time the shepherd said the words 
again, and the dog repeated the look-out ; 
but on the false alarm being a third time 
given, the dog got up, and wagging his 
tail, looked his master in the face with so 
comical an expression of interrogation, that 
he could not help laughing aloud at him, 
on which, with a slight growl, he laid him- 
self down in his warm corner, with an of- 
fended air, as if determined not to be made 
a fool of again.” 


Editorial. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 13. 
New Haven, Cr., Nov. 21. 

My dear young friends :—I suppose by this 
time the leaves are nearly all off the trees on 
Boston Common, as they are here in New Ha- 
ven, and that you are beginning to wonder 
when the first snow storm will come. The 
boys are perhaps thinking of new sleds and 
skates, and the girls laying plans for the long 
winter evenings, when they will gather around 
the fire with their work and books, and enjoy, 
in all its beauty, the full meaning of that 
sweetest word except mother, in the English 
language, the word home. Have you ever 
thought of those children who have no homes, 
when you have looked around upon the loved 
faces of your own father and mother and broth- 
ers and sisters ? There are such children; and 
in our large cities, many such. If you should 
read the accounts given by Mr. Brace and Mr. 
Pease, who spend all their time in looking up 
and taking care of these poor little wanderers, 
in the great city of New York, you would learn 
to love your own homes better than you ever 
have done before. Some ofthese children have 
drunken parents, and the place which should 
be their home, is made the scene of dreadful 
wickedness and cruelty. Others are orphans, 
with no one to care for them, and spend their 
lives in the streets, or in comfortless sheds and 
out-buildings, where you would think no human 
being could live. 

Perhaps some one of you will ask, “ Why 
does our friend tell us all these things? To 
make us sad? and to throw a gloom over our 
enjoyments?” Oh no. I should dearly love 
to join your pleasant circles, on some of these 
pleasant winter evenings that are coming, and 
tell you stories, and join in your plays, and 
chase you all in Blind Man’s Buff, or “hunt 
the squirrel through the wood,” with the mer- 
riest of you all. I believe God intended chil- 
dren and all his creatures should be happy, and 
I would not write anything to sadden you, un- 
less some good were to be done by it. My ob- 
ject in writing to you about these little home- 
less children, is to ask you if you will not try,’ 
on this winter that is coming, to do something 
to help them. Many children, with parents to 
provide for every want, and comfortable homes, 
have thought of those who are destitute of both, 
and have sent money and clothes to aid them, 
by saving the pennies that kind friends have 
given them. Four little friends of ours, who 
wanted to do some good, made a plan fur each 
to give six cents a week, and when it amounted 
to one dollar, their mamma sent it to Mr. Brace, 
to help clothe and feed and give homes to the 
destitute children of New York. Then the 
Children’s Aid Society is very glad to receive 
clothing; and a sewing circle of little girls, 
meeting together, in these long winter even- 
ings, could make garments that would warm 
and gladden many a poor child, besides bring- 
ing a double biessing upon themselves, 

You all know who it was that said:—“ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Some 
people do not believe these words of the Divine 
Teacher. They think they have discovered a 
better way of attaining happiness; which is to 
get all they can, and give away as little as pos- 
sible. So they go on heaping up money, which 
they will never live to spend, byt which their 

















children will squander in extravagance. But 
all this time, do you suppose they are happy ? 
There are others who prefer to lay up “ trea- 
sures in heaven,” rather than to heap up useless 
gold. They prefer to clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, and better than all, show poor 
wretched ones the way to become good. Such 


a man as this was Amos Lawrence, whose life - 


was spent in doing good to others. We hope 
that all our young friends will know from their 
own experience that it is indeed “ more blessed 
to give, than to receive.” M. W. D. 


OLD YEAR AND NEW YEAR. 

Many Subscribers to whom we have sent 
Bills, have forgotten to remember us. We hope 
“they are only waiting for New Year’s Day, to 
forward arrearages, and pay in advance for next 
year. This a few have done, much to our re- 
lief. Thank you, ladics and gentlemen. 

Now is the time for new subscribers to send 
their names, and secure the first No.’s of the 
new year. Now isthe time to send a New 
Year’s Gift toa good boy or girl, who will 
thank you every week for the pretty stories in 
the Companion. 

Some of the readers of the Youth's Compan- 
ion have had the privilege of reading this pa- 
per, as a New Year's Gift from a friend, and 
as the next paper is the last to be issued in the 
year, it is the last they will receive, unless this 
friend renews the subscription. Now, to pre- 
vent disappointment, it is best to renew the 
subscription immediately—then the paper will 
not stop, and the frowns of the little ones will 
be changed into smiles, every week in the year 
tocome. It will be like a weekly visit from 
the friend, imparting good instruction and 
pleasant amusement. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Memoirs or Wittiam Wiieerrorce. By 
Mary A. Collier. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 

The principal events in the career of Wilber- 
force are here set forth in a moderate compass 
and in an attractive form. Perhaps, on the 
score of “statesmanship,” and in regard of in- 
tellectual greatness generally, the parliamentary 
champion of philanthropy and the religious 
counsellor, of people in the high social ranks, 
gets some exaggerated honors, which the pre- 
sent voluine dues not seek to scrutinize. But 
as a man of high Christian aims, who kept his 
garments pure amid all the temptations of pub- 
lic life and patrician society, and as a source 
of incalculable influence for good in that bril- 
liant sphere, he (or the grace of God in him) 
deserves grateful homaye. Sold in Boston, by 
James French & Co., 73 Washington street. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
North Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 28, 855. 

Dear sir.—We have taken your valuable pa- 
per for quite a number of years, and we can 
hardly make up our minds to part with it yet.— 
‘That you may long live to send forth so valua- 
ble a Companion to the ends of the earth, is the 
wish of Yours respectfully, H.H.Packarp. 


Washington, Wilkes Co., Geo , Nov. 23, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have been a subscri- 
ber to the Youth’s Companion ever since I had 
children old enough to read it—and now my 
oldest grandchild reais it. Yours &c., 
A. L, ALEXANDER. 


Middleton, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir—I send you one dollar to 
pay forthe Youth's Companion. I[t is with 
pleasure I pay for it the coming year as a pre- 
sent to my grandchildren. Yours &c., 
ABIcatL CHERLEY. 














Variety. 








THE PRESENT AND FUTURE LIFE. 


Earth is only a lodging-place for the Chris- 
tian; his home is in heaven. This world is 
but a shadow, the other world a substance. So 
John Owen, the profound theologian and hum- 
ble Christian felt in his last hours, for it is re- 
lated of him that when he was on his dying 
bed, awaiting his speedy dissolution, he dictat- 
ed a short letter to a friend. The amanuensis 
had written, ‘I wend in the land of the living.’ 
He at once arrested him, saying, ‘Stop, alter 
that; write | am yet in the Jand of the dying, 
but 1 hope svon to be in the land of the living.’ 

—_—@—— 


THE RELIGION OF PAYING DEBTS. 


One of our exchanges .has the following 
strong remarks on this subject. They drive 
the nail in to the head and clinch it. 

“Men may sophisticate as they please ; they 
can never make it right, and all the bankrupt 
laws in the universe cannot make it right for 
them not to pay their debts. There is a sin in 
this neglect, as clear and deserving of church 
discipline, as stealing or false swearing. He 


who violates his promise to pay, or withholds 
the payment of a debt when it is in his power 
to meet his engagement, ought to be made to 
feel that in the sight of all honest men he is a 
swindler. Religion may be a very comfortable 
cloak under which to hide, but if religion does 
not make a man ‘deal justly,’ it is not worth 
having.” 


—— 


CARRYING AWAY THE LAMBS. 


When the shepherds of large flocks of sheep 
cannot succeed in separating the dams from the 
rest, because their young ones are among them, 
they will carry away their lambs in their arms 
to a better pasture, and then the dams willingly 
follow. Ah! “the good Shepherd” has often 
adopted the same method! ‘To separate his 
chosen ones from the rest of the world, he is 
compelled to carry away the lambs of the hu- 
man flock in his warm bosom to heaven: and 
then bereaved parents gladly follow. The po- 
et has drawn a very beautiful and touching si- 
wt from this well known practice of pastoral 
ife :-— 

“ A shepherd long had sought in vain 
To call a wandering sheep: 

He strove to make its pathway plain 
Through dangers thick and deep. 


But yet the wanderer stood aloof, 
And still refused to come ; 

Nor would she ever hear reproof, 
Or turn to seek her home. 


At last the gentle shepherd took 
Her little lambs from view! 
The mother gazed with anguished look— 
She turned—and followed too!” 
—_—~-—— 


EXTRAORDINARY SURGERY. 


Dr. E. P. Fearing, of Nantucket, publishes 
in the Inquirer an account of a curious case.— 
In July last, Jane James, aged 44, came’ under 
his care. Soon after he discovered a needle or 
pin near the pit of the stomach, lying deep- 
seated flatwise. He cut down and removed a 
perfect needle. Since that time he has fre- 
quently removed needles—eight the greatest 
number in one day. The whole number re- 
moved amounts to sixty-two needles and a pin, 
supposed to be a breastpin, with the head want- 
ing. Probably quite a number remain to be 
removed. They have been found ina scattered 
condition, in the region of the stomach, abdo- 
men, and left side. As the needles have been 
removed, her sufferings have diminished. She 
swallowed the needles about twelve years ago, 
when in a state of insanity, although she has 
no recollection of so doing. 

—>—_. 


MY FATHER’S WILL. 


A good old man was one day walking to the 
sanctuary with his Bible in his hand, when a 
friend met him, and said, ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Prive; what are you reading there? ‘ Ah, 
good morning,’ replied he; ‘I am reading my 

“ather’s will, as I walk along.” ‘ Well, and 
what has he left you > said his friend. ‘* Why, 
he has bequeathed to me a hundred fold more 
in this life, and in the world to come, life ever- 
lasting” The reply was the means of com- 
forting his Christian friend, who was at the 
time in sorrowful circumstances. 

——_———— 


A WOMAN SWIMMING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Lloyd’s forthcoming Steamboat Directory 
gives a thrilling instance of the importance to 
women of knowing howto swim. When the 
ill-fated Ben Sherrod was in flames on the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the lady passengers who had 
thrown themselves into the water were drown- 
ing around the boat, the wife of Capt. Castle- 
man jumped into the river, with her infant in 
her arms, and swam ashore, a distance of half 
a miie, being the only woman saved out of six- 
teen. She had learned to swim when a girl. 


ee onal 
CLIPPINGS. 


An Unanswerabie Answer.— You must 
not play with that little girl, my dear,’ said an 
injudicious parent. ‘ But, ma, [ like her; she 
is a nice little girl, and J am sure she dresses 
as prettily as | do, and she has lots of toys.— 
‘I cannot help that, my dear,’ responded the 
vain mother, whose husband kept a shell-fish 
establishment, and made a deal of money, ‘ her 
father is a shoemaker. ‘ But I don’t play with 
her father; I play with her—she ain’t a shoe- 
maker.’ 


Experience, says Franklin, is a dear school, 
but fools will learn inno other. The truth is, 
they will not learn even in this. Only wise men, 
says Burke,ever derive wisdom from experience. 


AFFLICTIONS, 

Our hearts are fastened to the world 
With strong and various ties, 

But every trouble cuts a string, 
And urges us to rise. 


A Ssare Yours.—‘John, how does the 
thermometer stand?’ ‘ Against the wall, sir.’ 
*[ mean how is the mercury?” ‘I guess it’s 
pretty well, sir; it has’nt complained lately.’ 
* You little rascal, is it colder than yesterday ?’ 
‘ Don't know, sir, lll go out and feel.’ 


A Dirrerence.—What is the difference be- 
tween an auction and sea-sickness? One is 
the sale of effects ; and the other the effects of 
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Poetry. 


HYYN, 
Sung at the Conference of the Evangelical So. 
ciety in Paris. Translated from the French. 


I would love thee, God and Father! 
My Redeemer and my King! 

I would love thee ; for. without thee, 
Life is but a bitter thing. 


I would love thee, full of kindness, 
Thou who first showd’st love for me, 
I would love thee, my protector ; 
I for refuge flee to thee. 


I would love thee ; every blessing 
Flows to me from out thy throne ; 

I would love thee—he who loves thee 
Never feels himself alone, 


I would love thee. Look upon me, 
Ever guide me by thine eye ; 

I would love thee ; if not nourish’d 
By thy love, my soul would die. 


I would Jove thee; may thy brightness 
Dazzle my rejoicing eyes! 

I would love thee: may thy goodness 
Watch from heaven v’er all F prize! 


I would love thee—thee my refuge. 
While the evil days det ~’ , 

I would love thee, thee EF seek for, 
Thou exhaustless source of peace. 


T would love thee; I have vow’d it; 
On thy love my heart is set. . 
While I love thee, I will never 
The Redeemer’s blood forget. Mm. R, 
-_@—_. 


THE LITTLE LAMB. 
A giddy lamb one afternoon 
Had from the fold departed : 
The tender shepherd missed it soon, 
And sought it broken-hearted. 
Not all the flock that shared his love, 
Could from the search delay him, 
Nor clouds of midnight darkness move. 
Nor fear of suffering stay him. : 


But night and day, he went his way 
In sorrow till he found it; 

And when he saw it fainting lie, 
He elasped his arms around it. 

Then, safely folded to his breast, 
From every ill to save it, 

He brought it to his home of rest, 
And pitied and forgave it. 


And thus the Savior will receive 
The little ones who fear him ; 

Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 
And draw them gently near him. 

Blest while they live, and when they die, 
When flesh and spirit sever, 

Conduct them to his throne on high, 
To dwell with him forever. 
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“PM NOT T00 YOUNG FOR GOD TO SEE.” 
I'm not too young for God to see; 
He knows my name and nature too ; 
And all day long he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 
a to the words I say, 
nd knows the thoughts [ have within; 
And whether I’in at ou or play, : 
He’s sure to know it if I sin, 


Oh, how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight; 
If they remembered God was nigh, 
And had them always in his sight ? 


If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
Then how much more we ought to fear 
The God who sees us through and through 
Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 
I'll always strive to think of this,— 
“ l’m not too young for God to see.” 
—@——— 


SPARE THE INSECT. 
O, turn not that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the earth, 
That luoks to God for bread. 


If He, who made the universe, 
Looks down in kindest love, 

To shape an humble thing like this, 
From his high throne above— 


Why shouldst thou then, in wantonness, 
That creature’s life destroy ; 
Or give a pang to any thing 
That he has made for joy ? 
My child, begin in little thin 
To act the gentle part ; vith 
For God will turn his love away 
From every cruel heart. 
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